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TO THE 


G INT LI U I 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY. 


GnTLEMEN, 


Ir. is very extraordinary that, when a —u— 
ſpirit of redreſs hath gone forth, and every other 
part of the community hath made uſe of the 
opportunities which were lately offered to re- 
lieve itſelf from oppreſſion, ye alone have 
ſeemed inſenſible of the grievances which im- 
mediately affect you. Ye are not flow in feel- 
ing the public wrongs ; and, in the doctrines 
taught among you, is found the vivifying prin- . 
ciple of that flame of liberty, which hath ſhone 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
But while you are employed in admiring thoſe 
who affert the rights of the public, . 
to vindicate your own. . 
_— Iwill 


1 

I will make your apology. For a long ſeries 
of years, all hope of applying a remedy to the 
diſtreſs and diſcouragements, which this nation 
in general, and every branch of it in parti- 
cular laboured under, had been loſt. From 
the time when it ſo unexpectedly revived, the 
ſtupendous objects, which engaged the atten- 
tion of the whole nation, had alſo engroſſed 
yours. 


The ſun of Freedom had ſhone ſuddenly in 
the midſt of darkneſs. Ye were dazzled by 
his rays, and could not diſtinctly diſcern every 
part of the glorious proſpect before you. Ani- 
mated by that generous ardour, which charac- 
teriſes the natives of this country, ye diſre- 
garded the weight of your own concerns, whale 
the fate of the kingdom was in the balance. 
But now, that all thoſe great queſtions which 
agitated the nation have been diſcuſſed, and the 
ferment they occaſioned has terminated in a ſuc- 
ceſs, though net equal to our wiſhes, vet ſufficient. 
to ſhew the utility of exertion; it behoves you 
to reflect on the injuries which the Univerſity 
hath ſuſtained in the general calamity, and to 
remind the nation, that the miſchiefs which 
affect it, are of great and univerſal concern. 


6-8-4 | 
| Every one among you muſt be conſcious, 
that, although outwardly the Univerſity may 
wear a more ſplendid appearance than' ever, 
and although its eſtate may be actually encreaſ- 
ing; yer, it neither commands the reſpect 
which it has done in former times, nor can 
you hope the ſame advantages from having 
gone through a courſe of education in it, which 
your predeceſſors have enjoyed. 


But as many may not have particularly con- 
fidered the evils with which it is threatened, 
or which it actually ſuffers, and the younger part 
of the ſociety, ſtruck by the exterior, may not 
be aware of their exiſtence; my tiine, I truſt, 
vill not be miſemployed, in pointing out their 
nature, extent, and the cauſes from which they 
proceed. | : 


They may be divided into two branches. 
Firſt, as they relate to the Fellows; and, Se- | 
condly, as they affect the Students. I ſhall treat 
of each in its order, 


It is acknowledged, that there is no order of 
men, to ſpeak of them in general, of greater 
learning, of more diſtinguiſhed abilities, or 
who undergo a trier tel of both, than the 
Fellows 


(6) 
Fellows of the College of Dublin. Many 
of them are capable of appearing with ad- 
vantage in the Republic of Letters; and ſcarcely 
any ſeem {to want natural activity of mind. 
Yet, a degree of inactivity, and ſeeming deſpon- 
dency appears to prevail. among them, which 
checks all attempts to acquire literary fame. 
Though jealous of the character of the ſemi. 
nary in which they preſide, and anxious for its 
honour, they arecontented with performing the 
ordinary duties of their ſtation. Though con- 
ſcious of their own powers, they have, for the 
moſt part, preſerved filence in the world of 
ſcience, and ſeemed little anxious to wipe out that 
reproach which hath been ſo often, though ſo un- 
juſtly thrown * upon this Univerſity, that it of. 
fered no contributions to the fund of ſcienti- 


This reproachful aſſertion is not founded in fact. This 
College boaſts of having produced (beſides numerous 
other writers) no leſs men than Uſher, King, Dodwell, 
Browne, Berkeley; Chandler, late biſhop of Durham; 
' Wilſon, late biſhop of Man; Swift ; and in the Dramatic 
path, Southern, Congreve, and Farquhar; in more mo- 
dern times, Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Geldſmith, and Mr. Burke. 
A reproach ſo unjuſt, it is probable, would not fo often be 
repeated, if portraits of eminent writers, who have been 
educated in the College of Dublin, were procured and hung 
up in one of the public rooms, as is the practice in the Uni- : 
verſities of Oxford and Cambridge. 


ke a 
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ke wealth. Theſe are extraordinary truths. 
There muſt be a cauſe. It cannot be imagined 
chat the Fellows are in fault. We know their 


too well to believe it. We muſt look then 
for ſome extrinſic ſource, for ſome cauſe 
which prevents their having either opportu- 
nity or inclination to attend thoſe purſuits, 
to which they would otherwiſe be naturally 
attached. And this, I think I can ſhew, may 
be ultimately reſolved into the utter inattention 
of government to the Univerſity, which hath, 
in this reſpect, followed a policy different from 
that of all other governments which ever ex- 


It hath been conſtantly their wiſdom to con- 
ciliate the good - will and affections of the Uni- 
verſities under their care, and to conſider their 
diſpoſition as the moſt ſignificative mark of 
the temper of the nation. As they are the 
ſeats of learning, the nurſeries of arts and ſci- 


ences, they are known to give impreſſions to all 


thoſe who, having been formed under the care 
of ſuch mothers, come out into the world to 
act a more public part. As monuments of the 
piety and munificence of our forefathers, they 

| TS occaſion 
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kxcaſion à fort of religious awe and veneration 
for every thing which belongs to them. In them 
their original bent and character is given to moſt 
of the Clergy, and to a great part of the gentle- 
men of the kingdom, who Mill pay a natural 
attention to the ſentiments of the inhabitants 
of 2 place, where they imbibed their firſt rules 
of action, and learned the true principles of li- 
berty, and the juſt foundations of government. 
In England, accordingly, their good difpoſition 
las been cultivated with the utmoſt care: 
_ their remonſtrances would be feared ; their 
peritions are heard with eagernefs, and no ma- 
terial grievance which affects them is left unre- 
drefled. Every encouragement is held ou. to 
genius and literature. Men of merit are called 
forth from obſcurity, and fixed in ſtations, in 
which they may ſhew themſelves an honour to 
the place of their education, and a public be- 
nefit to their country. All eccleſiaſtical prefer. 
ments are beſtowed upon their ſons. . Privi- 
ledges and rewards attend their degrees, in 
whatever ſcience they are granted. The ſpirit 
of emulation is high among them, for intereſt 
and glory unite in rouſing exertion. 


It is very unaccountable, why the policy of 
the ruling powers in this country ſhould have 
been, 


(9 .- 
deen, for a long ſeries of years, the very reverſe 
of all this. There is in this kinzdom only one 
Univerſity, and that, whether we conſider the 
number of its Students, the plan of education : 
there adopted, or the abilities, information ana 
induſtry of thoſe appointed to the charge of | 

1 inſtruction in it, may confeſſedly be ranked 

b among the firſt in Europe. I be illuſtrious 
| foundreſs, Queen Flizabeth, thought it the 
wiſeſt inſtitution ſhe could adopt, in order to 
diffuſe in Ireland, with the light of ſcience, - 
an attachment to her perſon and dignity. She 


__ diſplayed the utmoſt * 
1 of her wiſdom. 


Her ſucceſſor was not wang in attention 
to her favourite object. He increaſed, with a 
liberal-hand, the eſtate and patronage of the 


At the Revolution, our glorious deliverer 
King William, thought the firſt ſtep to quieting 
and conciliating the kingdom, was to ſecure 
the affections of the Univerſity. The ardour and 
firmneſs with which ſhe had withſtood his miſ- 
guided predecefſor®, recommended her ſtrongly 
to 

When Waun lay wich his army in Dublin, a man- 
damus iſſued to the governors of the Univerlity there, to 
5 admit 
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to his countenance and protection. In his 
reign, and nearly at the ſame time, the peo- 
ple ſaw ten Prelates on the bench, who had 
been Fellows. The many inſtances of kind. 
neſs, which the College continued to experi- 
ence from his ſucceſſor, created in it a great af. 
fection to her, and thence perhaps it imbibed, 
in the latter part of her reign, too ſtrong a 


admit one Green, a Papiſt, to be a Senior Fellow. The 
Univerſity was at that time in the utmoſt diſtreſs; no rents 
could be received, a penſion, which they formerly had from 
the Exchequer, was withheld, and they were obliged to 
purchafe their daily food by ſelling their plate. James and 
his forces were at hand, to execute vengeance upon them 
if they did not comply with his will; yet the governors un- 
dauntedly refuſed obedience to the mandamus. The con- 
ſequence was, the Fellows and Scholars were forcibly ejec- 
ted by the King's ſoldiers. The property of particular 
members, the communion plate, library, and furniture of 
the community, were all ſeized; their chapel was converted 
into a magazine, their chambers to priſons, ſeveral of the 
Fellows were carried priſoners to the main-guard, and there 
confined. Yet all this violence of the bigotted prince, could 
not prevail to make them change their reſolution, or yield 
obedience to his unjuſt commands. Vid. Archives. Trin. 
Coll. and Leland's Hiſt. 3d vol. p. 542. 


Their names were William Loyd, Nath. Fowey, Wm. 
Palliſer, Sam. Foley, Edward Walkington, Tobias Pullein, 
St. George Afke, John Pooly, Edw. Smith, Dives Downes. 


"- 


tincture 
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tinge of the principles of Toryiſm. On the 
acceſſion of the ſirſt gracious prince of the Houſe 
of Hanover, his ſervants were not flow in point- 
ing out to him this unfavourable feature in 
the face of Ireland, and no pains were omitted 
to effect ſuch an alteration as was wiſhed. 


Succeſs attended their endeavours, for the 
voice of truth will be heard. From that pe- 
riod, the College of Dublin has even peculiarly 
merited the name of a Whig Univerſity. From 
that time the moſt generous principles of free- 
dom, the moſt ardent loyalty to the Prince, 
the warmeſt attachment to his government; 
have eminently diſtinguiſhed it ; and from, that 


time, ſtrange as it may appear, it hath been 


uniformly treated with negle&t and indiffer- 
ence, approaching nearly to contempt *. 


The effects of this conduct have been ſuch 
as might reaſonably have been expected.— 
Whenever the genial rays of favour and patro- 


nage ceaſe to cheriſh the growth of fcience, 
though by the excellence of the primitive con- 
ſtitution, which ſupports her, ſhe may be pre- 


* Some inſtances of kindneſs were ſhewn the College, 
in the beginning of the reign of George II. but ſince that 
time it ſeems to have been forgotten. 


Cc | ſerved 
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ſerved from periſhing, ſhe will, of neceſſity, 
languiſh and tend to decay. The ſaying of 
Anaxagoras is well known, © thoſe who 
« with to enjoy the light of a lamp, muſt 
“feed it with oil.” 


The time is now almoſt forgotten, when 
the merit of academical men with us was 
taken notice of. The eye of adminiſtration, 
ſo acute in diſcerning deſert in Britain, has 
long ſeemed- unable to obſerve it here; yet, 
ſurely, there muſt have been, even of late years, 
deſerving men among us. The reign of dull. 
neſs is never ſo long and ſo uninterrupted. - 
We know fuch men have exiſted. We know 
that ſome of them have not been wanting 
in diſplaying to the world their literary induſ- 
ry *. And though it may be urged, that Fel- 
lows of the College of Dublin have no cauſe 
to complain of the ſcantineſs of their income ; 
that their ſituations in life are affluent and ho- 
nourable ; yet, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
they never were indebted in the leaſt degree 
to power or patronage. I defy any man to 
produce a ſingle inſtance to the contrary, ex- 
cept the compliment, for it was no more, of 


* Dean Hamilton, Dr. Lawſon, Dr. Leland, Mr. 


Hales, and others. 
two 
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two paltry livings of 100l. per ann. each, af. 
ter Curates ſalaries and other charges are deduct- 
ed, beſtowed upon gentlemen who had the ho- 
nour of being Chaplains to a Lord Lacutenant ; 
an empty honour, yet very rarely granted to the 
members of your Society. 


Nor let it be faid, that theſe confiderations 
are unworthy of philoſophy, unleſs we will 
aſſert that the Auguſtan age is undeſerving 
of admiration, becauſe it flouriſhed under 
the auſpicious influence of the great; or that 
parts and learning are now more abundant 
than they were, when Leo X. and Lewis XIV. 
declared themſelves the patrons of the ſciences. 
Honeſt emulation is the legal parent of the 
greateſt virtues, and the moſt generous actions 
among men. When the ſeeds of it are rooted 
out, as I fear they will ſoon be from our breaſts, 
the tares of inactivity and indolence muſt ſuc- 
ceed. I ſpeak not merely of motives of in- 
tereſt, though it is the duty of the public to 
provide for thoſe who labour to give inſtruc. 
tion, or even to afford. innocent amuſement. 
Glory and honourare no more. The laurels 
of the Muſes are dead; and he muſt be an 
pacammen' man. ladeod, who will live he 


quiet path of life, to ſeek labour and fatigue, 
without 


E 
without any hope of enjoying the rewards of 
fame. 


But it will be ſaid, the College itſelf, within 
its own walls, affords ſufficient encouragement, 
and there is no occaſion to look abroad. 1 deny 
the fat; and to prove its fallehood, will trace, 
from its beginning, the courſe of a young man 
propoſing himſelf as a candidate for admiſſion 
into the reſpectable body of fellows ; for ſuch 
an aſſertion can only be intended of the Fel- 
lows. 


A young man continues for ſome years after 
taking his degree, to reſide, at an expence 
nearly equal to that which he had experienced 
as an under-graduate. During that time, he is 
employed in a courſe of ſtudy, which is allowed 
to be the ſevereſt and moſt extenſive, that bas 
been made neceſſary in any ſeminary in Europe, 
previoully to admiſſion to its honours and emo 
luments. At the expiration of it, he expoſes 
himſelf to a conteſt with many and formidable 
opponents, in which, conſequently, ſucceſs is 
very precarious. We will ſuppoſe he ſucceeds. 
He then ſinds that he has nothing more to ex- 
pect, during probably twenty years, than 2 
{mail pittance, inferior to the income of a toẽn 

| curate, 
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curate. It is plain, therefore, that if he doth 
not turn his thoughts to compoſition, and come 
forward to the world in the character of an Au- 
thor, his averſion to ſuch a ſcheme doth nor 
proceed from luxury or wealth. The truth is, | 
it proceeds from his narrow circumſtances : he 
is too poor to beſtow his time that way, if he 
could immediately feel any reliſh for toil, after 
the intenſe application which he hath juſt inter- 
mitted. He hath not the comforts of life 
which the perſons around him enjoy, though 
his ſituation is ſuch as to call for ſome expence: 
he of neceſſity, therefore, becomes a tutor: he 
is now employed from morning till evening in 
the care of his pupils. When he is not inſtru. 
ing them, watchfulneſs over their morals, at- 
tention to their whole conduct, the neceſſary 
correſpondence with their parents, engroſs his 
mind : he hath not a moment's leiſure, if he 
doth his duty, except for the uſual relaxation 
afforded at meals. And can any one expect, 
that the miſerable fatigued tutor will fit down, 
at the cloſe of the day, to the buſineſs of 


writing, which requires an unembarraſſed 
mind, and faculties freſh, vigorous, and diſ- 
engaged? * 


It 
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It muſt be allowed that the office of a tutor 
is uſeful and neceſſary. Some perſons muſt be 
ſet apart for the care of youth : it is a duty 
they owe to the public ; and the public are mu- 
tually indebted, and their gratitude is due 
to thoſe who execute with fidelity ſo im- 
portant a taſk. But if this eſſential buſineſs oc- 
cupies the whole time and attention of the tu- 
tor, who doth his duty, as it infallibly will, let 
him not be accuſed of indolence. If ſome of 
the Fellows were relieved from this harafling 
duty, if they found it worth while to forego 
this irkſome taſk, we ſhould not hear com- 
plaints, that compoſition was ſo rare, or proofs 
of genius ſo ſcarce. But while they are ſo uni- 
verſally conſtrained to embrace this employ- 
ment, numerous publications cannot be ex- 
pected from them. 


We have now pretty well proved, that, for 
the firſt ſixteen, or perhaps twenty years, after 
this much extolled object of a fellowſhip is 
obtained, no very wonderful encouragement is 
keld out to genius. 


Let us proceed, then, to the Senior Fellow: 
he hath at laſt attained a comfortable income; 
not greater, however, than that of many of 

8 the 
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the beneficed clergy in the kingdom, who, 
though I do not doubt the' merit of moſt of 
them, are certainly leſs indebted to it, than to 
their connexions. By this time he is far from 
being a young man : the energetic ſpring of 
youth is broken: the active ſpirit is led. The 
duties of his ſtation continue to give him ſuf- 
ficient employment: for he now participates in 
the charge of governing the ſociety. Each 
member of the board hath a peculiar. depart- 
ment allotted to himſelf, attended with much 
trouble, often with great confinement : they all 
have the common care of ſuperintendance : 
they are bound, by the ſtrongeſt ties, to watch 
over the good of the College, to conſult its in- 
tereſts, to enforce its ſtatutes, to manage and 
regulate its eſtate, and to leave its revenues un- 
impaired, and, if poſſible, improved, to their 
ſucceſſors: it is the intereſt of the public which 
is before them, not of themſelves. Beſides 


theſe cares, infinite matters of leſs conſequence 


come before them, reſpecting the inferior ceco- 
nomy, tedious and triflingly minute in their 


nature, yet abſolutely neceflary to be inſpected, 
and which require long and frequent meetings. 


We muſt add the examination of the candi - 
dates for fellowſhips, when vacancies happen, 


u they, for the moſt mu; do annually ; 


— this 
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this requires conſiderable preparation, and is, 
in ſome meaſure, a freſh trial of themſelves. 
The Senior Fellow then finds no licence to be 

le in his preſent preferment, wluch he juſtly 

conſiders alſo as the price of very great labour, 
long endured, for which he hath been Kept 
waiting during the whole ſummer of life. 
There is nothing before him to excite the ex- 
ertion of his talents ; from the moment a' man 
becomes a Fellow, he ſeems to be excluded 
from every benefit which men without the 
walls enjoy: he is proſcribed, and conſidered as 
2 man who is never to get any other proviſion 
than what his own ſociety can afford him, and 
in a manner looked upon as an inhabitant of 
another world. Even the only elevation which 
appeared within the Society, to which they had 
ſo natural a claim, with, the duties of which 
they alone could be thoroughly acquainted, 
which ought undoubtedly to be the reward of 
academic merit, the Provoſtſhip itſelf, hath 


been wreſted from them, as ſome think, for 


ever *, What can be expected from men thus 
circumſtanced ? Was it ever ſaid to men in the 


* This ſeems to be a common opinion; but we can 


hardly ſuppoſe, that government is for ever reſolved to ex- 
clude men of merit, merely becauſe they are College- 


hi gheſt 
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higheſt ſtations at Oxford or Cambridge, 
where many have larger proviſion, acquired 
with greater eaſe, that, for that reaſon, they 
muſt bid adieu to all hope of advancement with- 
out the walls of their Colleges. 


Having thus deduced the progreſs of a Fel- 
low through each ſtage, we ſhall come to con- 
feſs, that his place is not very enviable: and 
if we add, to what has been already ſaid, 
that the ſtatutes have generally been ſuppoſed, 
whether truly or not, to reſtrain him from 
marriage; that he is forbidden the pleaſures 
of domeſtic happineſs ; that the comforts of 2 
parent, and the fineſt aſſections which human 
nature is capable of, are torn from his breaſt, 
perhaps few would chuſe tp 9 condi- 
tions with him. 


But thoſe who idly talk of the ample provi- 
ſion and pampered indolence of the Fellows, 
and allege that as the reaſon why the ſmiles of 
favour are never experienced by them, cannot 
be ſerious: if they were, how would they ac- 
count for the neglect ſhewn the numerous un- 
ſucceſsful candidates on the fellowſhip bench? 
for one that ſucceeds, three, at leaſt, muſt mif- 


D 1 carry. 
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carry. Why is not ſomething done for them ? 
Why are they perpetually loſt in oblivion ? 
Laudatur virtus et alget. The commendation 
of a day is their only prize, and their names 
afterwards are remembered merely by their 
own little circle: but we will hope better 
things. One * gentleman, high in his profeſ- 
fion, and remarkable for his public ſpirit, hath 
of late ſet a bright example of this kind, and 
I truſt it will be followed. 


I have now gone through the firſt part of my 
propoſed plan, and have endeavoured to de- 
velop the origin of that dearth of publications, 
in the College of Dublin, which hath been un- 
fairly refolved into a want of literary merit. 
I proceed to the ſecond branch, namely, the 
evils which affect the Students, which threaten 
to deprive them not of fame and character, 
but of the very means of ſubſiſtence. 


Many and great are the diſcouragements 
. which offer themſelves to the Students who 
are intended for the learned profeſſions, par- 
ticularly thoſe deſigned for the Church. Diſ- 
couragements, which have encreaſed to ſuch 


* The Biſhop of Cloyne. 


a height, 


1 
a height, that unleſs a ſpeedy ſtop is put to 
them, men will find that, far from being be- 
nefted by having received a regular educati- 
on, they will have cauſe to repent of the 
pains and trouble they have taken. They 


will find, that after paſſing through a long 
and laborious courſe of ſtudy, attended with 
an expence, which few of them could well 
bear, they have been toiling only for beggary 
and ruin. If, on their coming out into the 
world, the doors of the profeſſions, which 
they wiſhed to enter, are ſhut againſt them, 
the education they have received will but tend 
to make them miſerable : it will have given to 
moſt of them ſentiments ill ſuited to poverty; 
to many an elegance of mind, and refinement ' 
of temper, which will but make them more 
ſuſceptible of diſtreſs. They will be trem- 
blingly alive all o'er to contempt and indig- 
nity; yet, theſe are too often the lot of indi- 
gence. That theſe dangers actually impend 
over them, will appear plainly, if we conſider 
the following facts. 


There has been of late in the College a greater 
number of Students, thanever hath been known 
before, The undergraduates at preſent amount 

; to 
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to about five hundred and ſixty five. The 
number of thoſe, who have annually entered, 
taken at a medium for ten years paſt, is one 
hundred and forty four. The number of 
thoſe, who have annually obtained the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, at a medium during the 
ſame time, amounts to ſeventy eight. Of theſe 
far the greater part are intended for Holy Or- 
ders, as is the caſe in all Colleges, they having 
been uſually founded, in a peculiar manner, 
for the education of Eccleſiaſtics, and for that 
reaſon, I principally infiſt on the hardſhips 
which await that order of Students. The 
graduates deſigned for the Church every year, 
experience ſhews to be about two-thirds of 
their whole number. They are then, by our 
- computation, about fifty two. I do not ſay fo 
many are actually ordained every year, but ſo 
many wiſh to take orders, and make the pro- 
feſſion of Divinity their whole object. It is an 
indiſputable fact, that of this number, nearly 
half will be left without proviſion in the preſent 
ſituation of affairs. That the annual vacancies 
in the Church of Ireland are not adequate to 
the crowd of candidates, is certain. The com- 
putation is eaſy. It is well known that the 
Clergy of this kingdom do not exceed twelve 
hundred. 
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hundred. If this is doubted, the regiſtries of 
the reſpective dioceſes will prove it. Any man 
acquainted with the calculation of lves, will 
ſee, that not more than thirty fix * of this 
number, will die in the courſe of a year at a 


medium. The number of perſons, who de- 


fire to be ordained, I have ſaid will be fifty two. 
Therefore nearly one-third of them will, of ne- 
ceſſity, be unprovided for. But the evil doth not 
ſtop here. Of the thirty fix vacancies, many are 


filled up by ſtrangers, who never were in the 


College of Dublin. And when thoſe uſually 
thus filled are deduced, my aſſertion will be 


found true, that nearly half of the graduates ' 


in that College will have no proviſion. If 


ſtrangers were not admitted into the church, 
if the evil only aroſe from the ſmall number 


of livings and curacies in the kingdom, you 
could not complain. It would be an evil, as 


* The computation is, that in every hundred men, from | 


the-age of twenty three to extreme old age, three. will die 
every year, Of twelve hundred then, thirty fix will die. 
Bat as this computation is uſually made for populous cities, 
and moſt of the Clergy live in the country, and generally 


lead more temperate lives than other men, the average of 


deaths among them will be leſs than I have ſlated it. 


have 


things now ſtand, without a remedy. But you 
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Have reafon vehemently to complain, that out 
of the confined proviſion this kingdom affords, 
a great part is abſorbed; that of this fmall 
number of vacancies, a great part is filled by 
men whom you know not, and to whom ye 
are unknown. Many of thoſe, who might be 
provided for, if Graduates of this College 
were properly attended to, will fec aliens in 
poſſeſſion of the income, to which they them- 
ſelves have ſo equitable a right; muſt ſtarve at 
the doors of thoſe who are cating your bread; 
and in many inſtances, ſee the idle and incapa- 
ble enjoying the rewards due to thoſe, who 
have borne the fatigues and labour of the day. 
Ye cannot retreat. Ye have aſſumed a cha- 
racter which ye are not at liberty to reſign. If 
you were, where would you turn? ye were 
driven in ſuch numbers to the College, by the 
wretched ſtate of trade and manufactures. It 


s the curſe of a poor country where trade 

is oppreſſed, that it is conſequently diſhonour- 
able; it is true, our commercial reſtrictions are 
taken off, but it will be a long time before com- 
merce will be in that flouriſhing condition, 
requiſite to open any very favourable proſpect. 


Thoſe 


on 
| Thoſe who have not yet been ordained, 
might poſlibly turn their thoughts to ſome other 
of the learned profeſſions. That of the law is 
the moſt obvious. But here they will find 2 
new and ſtrong bar to their hopes. In a pro- 
feffion already overſtocked, it might be expect- 
ed that ſome particular encouragement would 
be ſhewn to men, who were diſtinguiſhed from 
their brethren by having, with great pains and 
coſt, obtained a liberal education. On the con- 
trary, regulations have been lately entered into, 
which oblige every Student in the Inns of 
Court in England, to have his name entered in 
the books of thoſe Inns five years before he 
can be called to the Bar. It is too late fora 
Graduate to turn his eyes to a profeſſion where, 
after having waited five years for admiſſion, he 
may probably perform a noviciate of as many 
more. But of this more hereafter. 


It would be wonderful, if you ſhould not be 
affected by the gloomy picture I have exhibited. 
I will proceed to enquire into the cauſes which 
have contributed to its production. 


Of theſe, the firſt I ſhall mention is, the in- 
troduction of Engliſhmen to the beſt eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments among us. I do not ſpeak at 

—_ preſent 
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preſent of one or two perſons in very high ſtations 
which, it can hardly he expected, in the relation 
which this kingdom bears to England, ſhould not 
be filled from thence ; but of that numerous aſ- 
ſemblage of men, who, not being able in Eng- 
land to fatisfy their ambition, are perpetually 
crowding to this country, in the train of every 
Viceroy, and when they have been raiſed them. 
ſelves, uſe all the intereſt and weight they 
have acquired for the benefit of others of 


their countrymen, whom they encourage 'to 
.come over. The value of the benefices they 


| obtain is ſtill more to be conſidered than their 


number. A great part of the dignitaries of | 
the Church of Ireland is compoſed of them, 
and it is computed, that they enjoy one-fourth 
part of the whole revenues of the Clergy of 
the kingdom. I do not mean to impeach their 
characters, or to detract from their merit; 
many of them are moſt reſpectable men, of 
great learning, and exemplary conduct: but, 
I will fay, that men of equal deſert might be 
found in this country; that our national cha- 


rater is not inferior; and that, though they 
may deſerve every reward at home, it ought 
not to be beſtowed upon them in another king- 
* while the natives of that kingdom are 
left 
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left without proviſion. Let no man fay, that 
theſe conſiderations cannot affeX the general 
body of young men, who are not born to the 

hopes of theſe high preferments, which are 
uſually granted to the natives of Britain; that 
they will be contented with a much- humbler 
con lition, and look not beyond the ſupport . 
which 4 £:.racy aitords. The evil is moſt exten- 
five, ard reaches ſenſibly to them. It is ob- 
vious, that if theſe preferments were not ſup- 
plied by the natives of England, they muſt be 
given to your own countrymen, As matters 
now ſtand, there is an invincible bar to your 
obtaining them: but if they were conſined to 
lriſhmen, ye would at leaſt have ſome. chance 
of ſucceſs. And is there to be found, eſpe - 
cialiy in youth, one of ſo weak and feeble a ſpi- 
rit, as to think himſelf incapable of obtaining 
them by laudable and honourable means, if 
+ they were open to his brethren? But, ſup- 
paling Jome of you could not obtain them 
yourſelves, others would, who are now limite 
to ſmaller preferments or curacies, which would 
then be left for you. A ſeries of vacancies * 

would be the conſequence of every promotion; 

they who are in poſſeſſion of ſmaller livings 
would be preferred; they would be ſucceeded 
by curates ; while, for the new-comers, Cura» 


1 >, 
cies, at leaſt, would be left vacant ; every man 
in his order, as preferred, would leave ſome ſort 
of proviſion for thoſe who followed, which, 
though at laſt it would be but ſlender, would 
put the poſſeſſor above want. The additional 
number of curacies even would at leaſt be 
equal to the number of preferments now in 
the hands of Engliſhmen. But, at preſent, a 
total ſtop is, in many caſes, put to this ſucceſſi- 
on. The vacant preferment is filled from Eng- 
land, and no one native of this country ad- 
vanccs a ſtep. 


But one material circumſtance is forgotten. 
Theſe men, now poſſeſſed of ſmall livings, or 
curacies, and who would then be preferred, 
are your friends, your relations, and, if they 
had the means of kindneſs, would be your be- 
nefactors. Stinted, as they now are, they can 
only lament the obſtructions to your progreſs : 
but were they amply provided for, you would 
find a wonderful change! They would relieve 
your difficulties ; they would alleviate the ex- 
pence of education, and their patronage would 
become the inſtrument of your promotion. No- 
thing of this nature can be expected from 
ſtrangers : they are wedded to another coun- 
try: they are perpetually looking back to it 
with 


- 
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with aſſection: they remember old connexions 
and friendſhips, and wiſh naturally to aſſiſt the 
men they know and love. And here conſider 
whether the evil doth not extend to every one 
of you? Young men will be recommended 
to them from England, for thoſe very curacies, 
which you regard as the only attainable' objects 
of your ambition, From the late increaſe of 
the ſalaries of curates here, and the very ſmall 
ſtipend they have in England, often not exceed- 
ing ten pounds per ann. we may be confident 
that this will frequently happen. A train of 
followers will ruſh in, who will occupy the very 
firſt Kep, and impede even your entrance 
within the eccleſiaſtical pale. The miſchjef is 
of ſuch a nature, that its 2 have no 

bounds. 


It is the common cant of the times that ſuch 
language is illiberal; that we are all members 
of one and the ſame empire, united by the 
ſtricteſt bonds; that no invidious diſtincti- 
ons ſhould be made, and that it is for the 
good of the whole, that the inhabitants of each. 
country ſhould be indiſcriminately advanced in 
every part of the common dominions. I cannot 
accede to this. The natives of a country have 

15 — 


* 

in juſtice a prior claim, they will always be 
more able to do ſervice in it, than ſtrangers. * 
Their knowledge of it, and connexions in it, 
give them the advantage. Who can te fo 
uſeful to the Church and kingdom, as thoſe 
who are beft acquainted with both? But 
where doth England aſſect fuch liberality of 

ſentiment. Not at home ; but in the countries 
- annexed to her crown, in what ſhe calls her 
dependencies. On them ſhe pours the over- 
plus of her ſons, who cannot be taken care of 
within herſelf, but ſhe doth not return the fa. 
vour. Her church preferments are given to 
her own children. Thoſe of any conſideration 
to Graduates in her Univerſities. Theſe ſemi- 
naries cannot furniſh a ſupply for all the cu- 
racies in England. Ihe body of the Clergy 
is too vaſt. In one dioceſe, that of Lincoln, 
we find not fewer than thirteen hundred; a 
greater number than is in all Ireland. They 
admit curates therefore often without degrees, 
from neceſlity. But ro benefices of any value 
are given away from Graduates of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Nay, further, it is thought inde- 
cent to beſtow livings, ſituated in the neigh- 


* Vide a letter of the Duke of Ormond. Leland's Hif. 
tor y, vol. 3, p. 450. a 


— 
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bourhood of thoſe Univerſities on any but the 
Fellows of fome College in them; it would be 
thought monſtrous, to appoint any perſon o 
the ſuperintendence of thoſe Colleges who had 
not, by ſpending the greater part of- his lite 
in them, become intimately 23 with 
their inſtitutions and interoſts. 


It muſt be allowed, ä a native 
of another kingdom, arrives at conſiderable 
rank in the church of England. But then he 
is fome man, who has gone over there in early 
youth, who hath received his firſt education 
there, who hath imbibed all the opinions and 
even prejudices of the nation. Such a man 
will conſider himſelf, and ought to be conſi- 
dered, as an Engliſhman ; and here I muſt ob. 
ſerve, that when I ſpeak of Engliſhmen in Ire, 
land, I would not be underſtood to include 
thoſe who have been educated here. They 
ought to be looked on as natives. 


What hath been the conduct of England, 
when her preferments eccleſiaſtical or civil have 
been invaded by foreigners? In the early pe- 
riods of her hiſtory, all her valuable livings 
were given to Italian Ecclefiaſtics, who came 


over in infinite ſhoals. The fury of the Eng- 
ſh 
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liſh exceeded all bounds, in the reign of Henry 
the Third ; it broke out into the moſt violent 
outrages, inſurrections every where prevailed. 
The houſes of the Italians were burnt, their 
barns broken open, many of themſelves impri- 
ſoned, and their lives endangered. When an 
enquiry was afterwards made into the origin 
of theſe ſeditious proceedings, they were 
found to have been encouraged by the gentry 
of the kingdom in general, and by many per- 
ſons of the firſt conſequence. God forbid that 
we ſhould approve fuch wicked and unmanly 
reſentment. But ſurely England cannot be + 


ſurpriſed if we preſume to complain. 


When, in our own times, the Scotch were 
thought to have engroſſed too many civil em- 
ployments, what endleſs abuſe was heard in 
every company? what virulent libels were 
every day publiſhed againſt them ? what uni- 
form antipathy to them hath reigned on this 
account, in the ſtate, and how carcfully and 
_ ſucceſsfully have they been, except in very 
few inſtances, excluded from the Engliſh 
church ? 


I now come to another miſchief, which men 
who do not look far before them, believe to 
| be 
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be more conſiderable than the former, of which 
however, it is undoubtedly in ſome degree a 
conſequence. The ordaining men upon Scotch 
degrees. There cannot be a greater diverſity, 
than that between the preparation of the Scotch 
and Iriſh Graduate. In Scotland, to obtain a 


nor time, are reqyilite. It is only neceſſary to 
attend for a few months the lectures of a Pro- 

feſſor. which are read by him to the Students, 
and by which they may improve or not, as they 
pleaſe. No trial is made of their proficiency, 
nor any proof deſired of their underſtanding 
theſe lectures. Like the Scholars of Pythagoras, 


their only duty is to liſten in filence, and as 


their miſtakes can never diſcover themſelves, 
it is impoſſible they can ever be corrected. At 
the end of this ſhort time, they eome forth to 


the world, with all their muſhroom honours full 


upon them. How different is this courſe from 
the ordeal of the Iriſh Student. He is obliged 


to proſecute his ſtudies during four years and l 


upwards. He is periodically and frequently 
examined with great ſtrictneſs. His merits 
and progreſs in Science are made public, by 
judgments openly delivered. Shame and ho- 


nour combine to ſpur on youthful emulation 
He 


degree, neither pains, nor ſtudy, nor expence, 


„ 
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Ee has the previous advantages of public and 
private lectures, where the Knowledge he has 
acquired in his chamber is ſcrutinized, the af. 
ſiſtance he wants is afforded, the miſtakes he 
falls into are diſcovered and corrected. 


Furthered by theſe helps, and ſiſted by all 
theſe trials, it is impoſſible that the dulleſt or 
moſt indolent man ffiould leave the College 
without a conſiderable degree of real and uſe. 
fal information. Penalties and difgrace are 
annexed to groſs negligence and ignorance, 
and the gradation of puniſhments is ſuch, that 
the offender who perſiſts, finds himſelf every 
term further removed from obtaining his de- 
gree. The ſum of his ſtudies is perpetually 
increaſing, and without induſtry, he is arreſted 
at every ſtep. Whoever finds himſelf unequal 
to this taſk, is obliged to leave the College, 
and certainly it is uſeleſs for him to ſtay, 
where he is incapable of improvement. This 
however can rarely happen to a young man 
of tolerable parts and moderate induſtry. 
The courſe, though difficult, is not abfurdly 
ſo, it does not exceed the uſual capacity of 
young men, nor demand efforts which can- 
not be expected from them. Thoſe who find 
themſclves inferior to this vulgar ſtandard, 

generally 
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generally fly to the Scotch Colleges. As ſoon 
as they arrive, the proſpect brightens. No 
Tubs are now met in their way to the defired 
degree. No unlucky or troubleſome queſtions 
are aſked them; all is ſmooth and eaſy ; it ſig- 
nifies not whether they have common learning, 
or common tenſe ; their object is ſpeedily ob- 
| tained. But ſurely, if the Univerſitics of Scot- 
land think fit to Javiſh their degrees upon 
ſuch men, they cannot expect we will be im- 
poſed upon, or believe them to be perſons fit 
to be entruſted with the miniſtry of holy 
things. Upon ſuch a ſtafe of the caſe, what 
can be more cruel or more intolerable, than that 
ſuch perſons ſhould anticipate the proviſion due 
to thoſe who have remained here, to undergo 
the burthen, which they themſelves could not 
ſuſtain ? Short lived indeed was the glory of 
their Fellows, who continued with earneſtneſs 
to run in the race, but who ſee the prize ſo un- 
juſtly beſtowed on men they leſt ſo far behind 

them. CTY 


Inſtances have not been wanting, where the 
man, whoſe incapacity has obliged him to deſert 
his claſs, in their firſt or ſecond year, has return- 
ed a Maſter of Arts, before they entered on their 
| third. I am aware of the objections which 


will 
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will be made to theſe obſervations on Scotch 
degrees. It will be ſaid, that the Colleges of 
that kingdom are in high reputation; that 
their Profeſſors are very eminent, and have 
more generally been diſtinguiſhed by their 
writings than ours. That the education re- 
ceived in them is good, as we ſee by the many 
conſiderable men; who come out of them 


that the expence there incurred is much leſs 


than with us; and that it is illiberal and unjuſt 
to exclaim againft gentlemen who ſend their 
ſons, where good education is moſt cheaply to 
be had. That their Profeſſors have great merit, 
I do not deny; nor that gentlemen, bleſſed with 
natural talents, will derive uſeful inſtructions 
from attending their lectures; but, that their 
plan of education is equally well adapted with 
ours, for the common run of mankind, is ab- 
ſolutely falſe. What I have already faid proves 
this. Men of great abilities may improve, but 
it is at their option. There is no neceſſity, for 
application, and without ſuch neceſſity the 
greater part of mankind will remain in igno- 


rance. Whatever therefore may be the merit 


of the Scotch Univerſities, or however uſeful 
their ſcheme of inſtruction to a ſtudious and di- 
ligent man, they afford no criterion of the pu- 
pil's having attained that knowledge and in- 

formation, 


— 
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formation, which is ſuppoſcd to attend the 
obtaining a degree, and which ought to be 
poſſeſſed by all Eccleſiaſtics. If they were 
even unexceptionable in this reſpect; if their 
ſcholars were conſtrained to ſome degree of 
application; yet, the time ſpent in them, fre- 
quently being but a few months, is utterly in- 
ſufficient for the moſt able man, to make any 
proficiency. If then their plan of education 
is a bad one for men of common parts, and 
their undergraduate courſe too ſhort to be 
uſeful to thoſe of more brilliant facultics, I 
hope it will not be faid, that the cheapneſs of 
living in that country, or the meanneſs of the 
ſtipend to be paid to the Profeſſor, are reaſons 
ſufficient to give a preference to their degrees. 
But we will ſuppoſe that the ſame exertion 
was requiſite to obtaining 'a degree there as 
here ; that the time of preparation-was equally 
long, and that, on the whole, many gentlemen 
preferred their mode of education. Others, 
and probably far the greater part of men, will 
prefer our mode of education; will not chuſe 
to ſend their ſons to ſuch a diſtance from home, 
and will cheriſh an affection for the inftituti- 
ons of their own country. In fuch a caſe, 1 
muſt infiſt that they ought to be favoured in 
preference to a few Seceders, and that it is not 
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liberal or ungenerous, but political and juſt, 
for a country to encourage the growth of the 
Sciences in itſelf rather than exotic producti- 
ons, But this is not the preſent caſe. Far 
otherwiſe ! now, a few gentlemen, it is true, 
chuſe to ſend their ſons to Scotland ; not be- 
cauſe ſuperior learning is there acquired, but 
becauſe the time there to be paſſed is ſhorter, 
and the expence on every account leſs. And 
ſhall theſe anticipate, and prevent from having 
even common maintenance, the children of 
thoſe, who, from love to their own Univerſity, 
and an opinion of its ſuperiority, are wil- 
ling to expoſe them to the difficulties which 
accompany its excellent regulations. I ſeldom 


have heard its ſyſtem condemned; but, allow- 


ing that it has faults, let them be corrected if 


. poſſible; but at all events, we owe ſuperior re- 


gard and reverence to the alma mater of our 
own kingdom, 


The truth is, the arguments I have ſtated, in 
favour of Scotch degrees, though I have heard 
ſome of them urged in converſation, cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have great weight with the right 
reverend Prelates, on whom it depends to admit 
or refuſe thoſe who have taken them. Thoſe 
who have admitted them, have always impli- 


yitly 
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citly allowed the juſtice of my complaint, by 
aſſigning as their excuſe for this act, the want 
of a ſufficient number of Graduates, from the 
College of Dublin, to ſupply the vacant cu» 
TACICS. 


This may have heen true formerly, but cer- 
tainly the ſuppoſition, if made at preſent, is 
founded in miſtake. I will only mention again 
ſummarily what I have ſaid above. There are 
about thirty-ſix vacancies annually, at a me- 
dium, in the church of Ireland. The number 
of Graduates which the College of Dublin an- 
nually ſends forth, who wiſh to take orders, at 
a medium is fifty-two. It furniſhes, therefore, 
nearly one-third more than are wanted to ſup- 
ply that church. How cruel is it then, to give 
any thing _ from them ? 


I have add upon this grievance, of EWA 
ting Scotch degrees, becauſe it is the one moſt 
generally exclaimed againſt ; yet, after all, it is 
by no means extenſive, nor can it be compared 
to that which I at firſt ſtated, the introduction 
of Engliſhmen to the beſt preferments in 1 
kingdom, | 


Very 
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Very few Biſhops do ordain upon ſuch de- 
grees ; not one, I believe, who has bcen edu- 
cated in our Univerſity: for, though many 
have been ordained upon them, this has been 
the acts of chiefly one, whoſe conduct too is 
ſuppoſed to have been iufluenced in a great 
meaſure by pique. Beſides,” no great ſhare of 
the revenues of the church falls to the lot of 
theſe men, but the natives of England, as I 
have faid, ſwallow up one-fourth part of them. 
And theſe very men are the perſons, who are 
moſt likely to pay no attention to your degrees, 
who, not being bred among you, will feel no 
_ affection for the ſociety of which ye are mem- 
bers, and will be ready to liſten to any re- 
commendations, in favour of men educated 
in the Univerſities of Great Britain, or even of 
men not educated in any Univerſity what- 
ever. 


It may poſſibly be ſaid, that I have omitted - 


an obſervation which may be made in favour 
of Scotch degrees, viz. that the undergraduate 
courſe in Univerſities bears no relation to the 
ſtudy of Divinity, and is not eſſentially neceſ- 
fary for the profeſſion of it, and therefore, that 
which is moſt ſpeedily and cheaply paſſed 
through is beſt ; but this obſervation affects 

all 
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all degrees whatever, and leads me to a third 
very important grievance, ordaining thoſe who 
have no degrees at all. 


The man who is hardy enough to deny, 
that an education in one of our learned Uni- 
verfities, is a qualification for holy orders 
which ought rigorouſly to be infiſted on, 
excepting when perſons thus qualified cannot 
be procured, or when the perſon who offers 
himſelf to be ordained has given proofs of ex- 
traordmary abilities, and uncommon learning, 
muſt go further, and deny the uſefulneſs of 
human learning in underitanding, and ſupport- 
ing the truths of Chriſtianity. 


This bold objection comes with a very bad 
grace indeed in this age of infidelity. When 
religion is univerſally attacked, by whom ſhall 
the be detended? by the ignorant and illiterate, 
or by the learned and intelligent? Can he 
who is unverſed in ancient languages, fatisfac- 
torily explain doctrines and precepts delivered 
originally in them? Will he be able to anſwer | 
objections often ariſing from ignorance of thoſe 
languages? Will the man unſkilled in true 
reaſoning be able to encounter the fubtleties of 


an Hume, or the unpoliſhed and illiterate enter 
| the 
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the liſts againſt the elegant and claſſical Gibbon? 
How ſhall the objections of Voltaire, and 
other writers of the fame ſtamp, be refuted, 
without a thorough knowledge of the hiſtory, 
cuſtoms, and manners of ancient nations, of 
chronology, of many branches of natural phi- 
loſophy ? But the utility of human learning to 
the defence and advancement of Chriſtianity, 
has been fo ably proved by many eminent wri- 
ters, particularly the late celebrated Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, and Dr. Jortin, that I may be diſ- 
penied with, from adding any thing further on 


de ſubject. 


But it will be aid, this is all a ſophiſm, that 
human learning is neceſſary for the divine, is 
true; but it doth not follow, that it is inſepar- 
able from academical education. Many men 
of great learning never were members of an 
Vniverſity; I amit it; ſome men of great abi- 
lities and uncommon application, have made 
great advances in ſcience, without foreign 
helps. But obſervations drawn from them can 
never apply to mankind in general. It might 
as reaſonably be expected, that the bulk of men 
ſhould, like the celebrated Paſcal, without the 
94 either of books or inſtructors, make a con- 


fiderable progreſs in the mathematical ſciences, 
as 
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23 that they ſhonld, unaſſiſted by academical 
inſtruction, be fitted to become teachers of the 
Chriſtian religion. The truth is, the greater 
part even of thoſe, who enjoy ſuch aids fall 
very ſhort of a Clark, an Hoadly or a Warbur- 
ton; an da great majority of thoſe who enjoy 
them not, muſt prove ſcandalouſly deficient of |, 
the learning neceſſary for a common pariſh 
curate. Surely no compariſon can be made, if 
we take them in a general view, between thoſe 
of the clergy, who have been regularly bred, 
and the intruders who have of late crept into 
the body. The latter are for the moſt part men, 
who have tried other profeſſions and have not 
ſucceeded in them, or who, having ſquandered 
their fortunes in idle diſſipation, with to find 
in the church a comfortable reſource. Their 
friends find this is the eaſieſt method of pro- 
viding for them, and if they have parliament. 
ary influence, direct it in this line. The church 
is particularly obliged to the army for the am- 
ple levies it affords her. One weald think 
that ſome adminiſtrations had ſerioully adopt- 
ed, with a little variation, the ſentiments which 
Swift puts in the mouth of a Captain: 


To give a young gentleman right education, 
The army's the only good ſchool in the nation. 


G 
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This is cruelty in the cxtreme to the clergy- 
man left without proviſion. He cannot throw 
off the clerical character, or look for any other 
means of ſubſiſtance, while his rivals are ſuf- 


fered, after all their other ſchemes in life have 
proved abortive, to enliſt themſelves in the 
ſacred order. 


I will beg leave to add one thing more on the 
preſent . head. The uſe of living 'in learned 
ſocieties is derived not merely from the books 
which are there read. A taſte is acquired for 
reading in youth, which never deſerts the man. 
| Curiolity is awakened and when the ſtorm of 
Juvenile paſſions is abated, it will be ſatisfied. 
Much information ariſes often from the com- 
pany and converſation of thoſe members of 
the ſociety, who have made a greater profici- 
ency in their ſtudies. Ambition is rouſed by 
ſeeing the rewards of merit in others. Emula- 
tion is excited, by obſerving the progreſs of 
their cotemporaries. Shame is alarmed by the 
apprehenſion of being outdone : 


Aluat ingen. 
imo in corde pudor. 
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Every generous feeling is called forth into 
action, and from a mind thus prepared, the 
beſt fruits may be expected. 


I have now done with the church, and ſhould 
have gone on to ſpeak of the diſcouragements 
to Studients deſigned for the bar, were I not 
appriied, that very lately, heads of a bill have 
been introduced into the Houſe of Commons, 
in which ſome allowance is made in their fa- 
vour. This bill propoſes to admit Maſters of 
Arts on the ſame footing, on which all Stud- 

ents at the Temple, were, before the rule for. 
merly mentioned, (which requires an enrol- 
ment of five years in the books of the Inns of 
Court,) was eſtabliſhed, and to deduct in fa- 
vour of Bachelors, two years from the time 
to be generally inſiſted upon. It would be un- 
fair, therefore, to dwell upon this head, un- 
4 til we ſee the ſucceſs of this bill. But as 
this indulgence has met with the diſapproba- 
tion of many conſiderable men, not from want 
of regard to the College, but becauſe they 
think 'it will prejudice the legal profeſſion, 
give me leave conciſely to mention ſome rea- 
ſons, which plead ſtrongly in "Ron of ſuch 
an indulgence. 
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A general complaint had prevailed that the Bar 
was too much crowded, and that ſome impro- 
per and unworthy perſons had found means to 
get admiſſion to it. The late rule was there- 
fore entered into, for the purpoſe of increaſing 
the difliculties of being. called, by enlargiag 
the time, and augmenting the expence of 
previous preparation, and by requiring a longer 
trial of good behaviour. 


It was juſtly thought, that no man ought to 
be a Lawyer, who had not a property ſuſſicient 
to enable him to bear the expence of a ſuitable 
education, and put him above the temptations 
of want, and whoſe conduct was not unex- 


ceptionable. 


How this rulc can be effectual for theſe pur- 

poſes, it is difficult to ſee, as only the ſame term 
of actual reſidence at the Temple is required as 
before, as the annual expence « keeping a per- 
ſon's name in the books withc it reſiding is 
trifling, and as the name ma, de entered at 
any age. But whether effectual or not, I think 
it clear, that the man who hath entered the 
Univerſity, and continued. in it to the time 


of taking his degree, ought to be excuſed 
from ſome of its obligations. He hath already 


4 


. 
ſulfiled in a great meaſure the requiſites de- 
fired by that rule. He hath already ſubjected 
himſelf to a heavy expence, to a delay of four 
years in his progreſs to the Bar, and to a fcru- . 
tiny of character much ſtricter than can be 
made in the Inns of Court. Indeed in thoſe 
Inns at preſent there is no criterion of a young 
man's merit, no inſpectors of his actions, he is 
left to his own diſcretion, and his conduct muſt 


be remarkably infamous to attract the public 
notice. Ms 


In Colleges, the leaſt miſdemeanour, or even 
inditcretion, is obſerved : but, if the Graduate 
ſhall find, that the reſtrictions he hath ſub- 
| mitted to in College, are not taken into 
conſideration, and that his brother Templar, 
who did not wait for an academical education, 
has far got the ſtart of him, and, by the time 
he has finiſhed his ſtudies here, is almoſt en- 
titled to his certificate ; What will be the con- 
ſequence? Men will go to the Temple, ſatiſ- 
fied with the rudiments learned at ſchools. 


There is no limited age for putting on the Bar- 


riſter's gown. With unripened parts, and crude 


indigeſted ſcanty knowledge, they will diſgrace 
their calling. Law is a regular ſcience. To 


underſtand its theory, a knowledge of other W 


ſciences 


Fa 
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fciences is previouſly requiſite. To form the 
practitioner of unſullied fame, liberal ſenti- 
ments ſhould be carly inculcated : the authors, 
therefore, of the late regulation, muſt have 
wiſhed to countenance theſe preparatives. . An 
academical education contributes powerfully to 


| both; and yet, the rule ſtrangely tended to 


diſcountenance its beſt aſſiſtant. 


It may be expected that I ſhould now pro. 
ceed to point out ſome remedy for theſe ills : 
bat that would be in me too great preſump- 
tion. My only object is, to point out the 
difficulties which the College has to contend 
with ; to mark them to Government ; to the 
Legiſlature; to the Epiſcopal - Bench; to the 
nation at large. It ſhould be yours. The re- 


medy lies not within yourſelves: ye cannot 


redreſs the grievances we all deplore. That is 


far beyond your reach. But ye can complain, 


for that is the privilege even of the miſerable. 
Nor have you been entirely filent ; and it is 
with pleaſure I have ſeen, ſince I firſt began 
this little eſſay to awaken you, that you have 
made ſome. attempt to repreſent the approach. 
ing diſtreſs, and to aſk for relief. But the 
voice of the Univerſity hath been a ſmall ſtill - 


BD | 5 voice; it hath not reached beyond your repre- 


c 


ſentatives, 
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ſentatives, and a few Members of the Houſe 
of Commons who are your friends; and how 


far they may feel a reluctance to taking any 
ſteps which they may apprehend, and I think 
erroneouſly, would give offence to men in 
power; or how far they may be obſtructed in 
their endeavonrs to do good, by their own 
connections, intimacies, and * at 1s dit · 
ficult to judge. 


\ 


But if men in general were intereſted ity... 
your cauſe, no fuch thing could be feared; 
they will be ſo at length. Some of the great · 
eſt · and ableſt men in the nation have long 
ſince inſiſted upon, and feelingly repreſented 
diſcouragements ſimilar to thoſe which you 
now experience; but, what they ſaid ſeems to 
_ it is your wiſdom never 
to forget it; to cry aloud, and ſpare not. 


Such a conduct, accompanied with modeſty 
and decency, will have a good effect. 


% 


— 


* Duke of Ormond, in n 
| in England ; Leland's Hiſt. vol. 3, p. 4503 Dean Swift, . 4 
in a letter to Lord Peterborough on the affairs of Ireland. % 
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It will make the nation attentive to your 
preſent circumſtances and ſituation. The pub. 
lic will reflect, that it is deeply concerned in 
theſe things, even more ſo than yourſelves. 
Your intereſt js temporary, theirs perpetual. 
Who is there that, in the courſe of a very few 
years, doth not fee in this fluctuating body, 
ſome perſon dear to him, ſome near rclation, 
or cloſely- allied friend? who hath not felt ſome 
obligations to this place himſelf? who doth not 
expect to ſee ſome of his offspring, or of thoſe 
intimately connected with him, in poſſeſſion of 
its. emoluments, or claiming the advantages 
which ought to follow its degrees? 


* Theſe advantages are common property ; 
they are, or ought to be open to all who chuſe 
to qualify themſelves for them, and every one 
may hope to acquire. them in his turn. It is 
wonderful that we ſhould even hear, in private 
converſation, the College, nay, ſometimes the 
whole clergy, mentioned as ifolated bodies, 
having intereſts totally diſtin from thoſe of 
the public! Will not every ſenſible Lay-man 
fay, * Who are they but ourſelves ?* Will he 


not think that, in patronizing them, he is 
_ +. Cheriſhing his own blood; that in conſulting 


their 
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their intereſts, he does but —_—_ for thoſe 
of his own family ? 


Your ſenſibility will have a ſecond good ef. 


fect; it will turn the eyes of the bench of Bi. 


candour to imagine, that any thing more ig 
neceſſary to induce them to do you juſtice ; it 
would be abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they wiſh 


to hurt you, or that they do not wiſh to 


ſerve you. But they have been unacquainted 
with your real ſituation, or they labour un. 


ſtate of the College be made known to them, 
and it will be amended. They are men, in 
general, moſt deſervedly revered. From 
whom can more be expected, than from thoſe 
who at preſent fill the epiſcopal order? or 
when was there a truer and more active friend 


to our church and nation, than the venerable 


Prelate who holds the firſt place among them ? 


Here then lies your remedy : in the voice of 


the nation, in the wiſdom of the legiſlature, 

in the juſtice of the rulers of the church ; and, 

if the attempt of a feeble individual, to make 

your grievances known, ſhall, in the ſmalleſt \, 
H 


ſhops upon you, and it would argue want of 


der miſtakes with regard to it. Let the true 
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degree, terminate to obtain redreſs, the reflec- 
tion will give him the moſt heartfelt fatigfac- _ 


tion to the end of his days.” : 8 
1 am, 
Gentlemen, 
: | Your ſincere friend. 


